The  North-West — Growth  of  its  Commerce  and  Necessity  for  New  Outlets. 

ncmarlis  of  William.  Bross,  Esq., 

EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  DEMOCRATIC  PRESS,  CHICAGO, 

Before  the  Toronto  Mooting'  (Sept.  13th,  1855),  to  consider  the  Practicability  of  a  Ship  Cana; 
from  Georgian  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario,  at  or  near  Toronto,  as  reported  in  the  Toronto  Colonist. 


Mr.  Bross  said — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Committee :  Mr.  Crocker  has  presented 
von  with  some  very  interesting'  figures  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  if  facilities  for  using  larger  vessels  be  afford¬ 
ed.  Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  some  facts 
which  may  assist  you,  and  more  especially  that 
portion  of  the  business  public  who  may  not  have 
examined  the  subject,  to  appreciate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  Georgiain  Bay  to 
Toronto.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  another 
great  highway  for  the  commerce  of  the  Upper 
Lakes  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  to  the  ocean. 
Whether  the  labor  and  expense  necessary  to 
complete  the  work,  if  they  full  within  a  reasona¬ 
ble  estimate,  after  a  careful  survey  shall  have 
been  made,  would  be  usefully  and  profitably  em¬ 
ployed,  must  be  determined  by  the  present  com¬ 
merce  of  those  lakes  and  its  prospective  extent 
and  value  in  the  future. 

The  growth  of  that  commerce  fur  the  1  .st 
twenty  years  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts 
in  the  commercial  history  of  the  world,  and 
forms  an  index  by  which  we  may  judge  what  is 
likely  to  be  its  history  hereafter.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Andrews  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  gives  the  value  of  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes  for  the  year  1351  at  8211,000, 000  of  dollars,  bo-  j 
ing  more  than  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of 
the  Union.  We  have  no  means  to  determine 
how  much  of  this  trade  ts  due  to  Luke  .Michigan, 
but  we  have  some  figures  by  which  wo  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  value  of  that  trade  for  the  past  , 
year;  and  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  front  which  that  trade  now  comes,  and  the 
vast  region  from  which  it  is  to  comb,  it  will  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  proposed  canal  to  the  future  commerce  of  the 
lakes. 

The  territory  which  has  built  up  the  city  of 
Chicago,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  Missisippi, 
say  two  hundred  miles  west,  and  a  hundred 
miles  north  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south 
would  mark  its  bouduries  in  these  directions. 
This  gives  us  an  area  of  fifty  thousand  square 
miles.  Any  of  the  gentlemen  present,  who  may 
have  travelled  over  the  country  west  of  Chicago,  ! 
know  that  its  resources  are  but  very  imperfectly 
developed.  What  was  the  trade  of  Chicago  for 
the  past  year?  She  shipped  12,902,310  bushels 
of  grain,  making  her  the  largest  primary  grain 
port  in  the  world.  She  packed  and  shipped  alive 
over  100,000  hogs.  There  were  slaughtered  20,- 
691  cattle,  and  10,957  were  shipped  east  alive. 

The  lumber  receipts  amounted  to  248,336,783 
feet. 

The  arrivals  of  vessels  were  440  steamers, 
409  propellers,  114  barques,  486  brigs— 8,049 
schooners,  and  70  sloops;  total,  4,o27.  1  lie  to¬ 

tal  tonnage  as  registered  in  tlie  Custom  House 
was  984,144  tons.  The  total  receipts  ol  the  Cus¬ 
tom  House  were  for 

1**4  4575,802.85 

1853.1'!!”!.. .  200,671.17 

Increase  in  a  single  year . $315,131.68 

The  population  of  Chicago  for  a  series  of  years 
will  enable  you  to  form  some  conception  of  its 
rapid  growth,  and  the  development  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  west  of  it : 
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The  figures  for  the  present  year  as  given  in  the 


above  table  include  our  marine  population,  which 
were  not  included  in  the  amount  as  published 
in  some  of  the  papers.  The  total  number  with¬ 
out.  the  marine  is  80,028.  The  value  of  the  man¬ 
ufactured  articles  as  given  in  the  census  just  ta¬ 
ken  is  ^9,827,700. 

These  are  a  specimen  of  some,  ot  the  items  in 
the  trade  of  Chicago  for  the  past  year.  What 
tlie  trade  of  Waukegan,  Kenosha,  Racine  and 
Milwaukee  was,  we  have  no  means  of  determin¬ 
ing;  but  they  were  of  course  very  considerable, 
and  tended  very  materially  to  swell  the  trade  of 
Lake  Michigan!  It  should  be  remembered  that 
so  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned  her  trade  was 
gathered  from  about  50,000  square  miles. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  country 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  endeavor  to  form 
some  idea  of  its  extent  and  resources,  that  we 
mav  estimate  as  best  we  may  wliat  the  trade  ot 
Lake  Michigan  is  to  be  a  few  years  hence.  Let 
us  talc  .'  a  stand-point  at  the  mouth  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Platte  River,  say  nine  hundred  miles 
west  of  Chicago.  Draw  a  line  through  this  point 
north  and  south,  and,  though  we  are  a  long  way 
east,  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  call  the  rest  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Black  Hills  a  desert.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  all  the  territory  on  the  Yel¬ 
low  Stone  and  the  Upper  Missouri  lies  west  of 
this  line. 

For  our  north  and  south  line  we  begin  at  or 
near  Alton  at  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of 
north  1  ittitnde  and  go  up  to  the  northern  boun¬ 
dary  of  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  The  total  dis¬ 
tance  will  not  vai  v  much  from  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  This  gives  us  an  area  of  territory  of 
535,00,0  square  miles.  Add  to  this  115,000  square 
miles  for  the  beautiful  country  on  the  Upper 
Missouri  and  the  Yellow  Stone  and  we  have  seven 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  as  fine  country 
as  can  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  whose 
productions  and  trade  will  swell  beyond  the 
figures  of  the  wildest  fancy  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes. 

It  mav  be  said  that  our  north  and  south  line 
reaches  too  far  south.  All  the  trade  as  far  south 
as  Alton  will  not  seek  the  lake  route,  but  a  large 
portion  of  it  will  ;  and  as  you  extend  the  radius 
west,  say  to  Independence,  Missouri,  the  line  be¬ 
comes  very  direct  through  Quincy  to  Chicago. 

It  is  very  easy  to  repeat  the  figures— -700,000 
which  represent  the  number  of  square  miles  con¬ 
tained  in  the  territory  we  have  named  ;  but  it  is 
a  far  different  thing  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the 
immense  country  which  yet  remains  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  west  of  the  Lakes.  Let  us  make  a  few  com¬ 
parisons  to  assist  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  future 
of  the  great  Northwest. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  there 
are  many  beautiful  valleys  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population, 
and  more  fertile  and  beautiful  than  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  enough  to  form  half  a  dozen  such 
States. 

Add  up  the  number  of  square  miles  in  all  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  Wisconsin, 
Illinois  and  Florida,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
will  have  only  700,000.  If  you  are  startled  and 
can  scarcely  believe  the  figures,  take  a  newspa¬ 
per,  and  ciit  it  in  the  shape  of  the  territory  I 
have  named  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  lay  it  on 
that  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  study  the  map 
in  everv  possible  form  and  you  will  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Northwest  contains  a  ter- 
ritorv  larger  than  the  twenty-three  older  States 
we  have  alluded  to  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
These  States  contain  some  20,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

But  again,  England,  Ireland,  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land  contain  in  all  115,000  square  miles,  only 
one-sixth  of  the  Territory  of  the  Northwest,  a’ld 
have  a  population  of  26, (>00,000.  Were  the  terri¬ 


tory  we  have  named  equally  populous,  it  would 
contain  156,000,000.  Turkey,  Austria  and  France, 
have  in  the  aggregate  361,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  84,000,000.  Need  it  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  in  speaking  of  the  Northwest, 
Western  men  are  obliged  to  use  terms  which 
venerable  old  fogies  regard  as  extravagant  and 
even  absurd?  Tlie  simple  fact  is  that  this  ter¬ 
ritory  is  large  enough  to  make  fourteen  States 
of  50,000  square  miles  each,  and  is  vastly  more 
fertile  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  population 
many  times  larger  than  all  the  older  States  of 
the  Union. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  resources  of  the  country 
under  consideration.  In  minerals  it  is  especially 
rich.  It.  contains  the  largest  and  the  richest  de¬ 
posits  of  lead  and  copper  that  are  known  to  exist 
anywhere  upon  the  globe.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  allude  to  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  and  the  lead  district  of  which  Galena  is 
the  centre.  Iron  and  coal  are  also  found  in  great 
abundance. 

In  speaking  of  its  climate  and  productions,  it 
should  be  known  that  the  isothermal  or  climac¬ 
tic  lines  bend  far  away  to  the  North  as  we  go 
West  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  it  is  nearly  as  warm  at  the  north  bend 
of  the  Missouri  as  it  is  at  Chicago.  Owing  to 
this  fact,  and  the  richness  of  the  country,  the  buf¬ 
falo  range  nearly  up  to  the  south  line  of  British 
America. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  these  700,000 
square  miles  are  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  estimate.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  best  informed  men  that  the  great  plains  over 
which  the  buffalo  now  range  in  countless  thou¬ 
sands,  must  after  all  become  the  great  corn-grow¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  Union.  There  too  will  be  rear¬ 
ed  the  countless  herds  of  cattle  and  the  hogs,  driv¬ 
en  to  Chicago,  to  be  packed  in  beef  and  pork  to 
feed  the  Eastern  States,  with  an  abundance  to 
spare  for  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  with 
the  vast  extent  and  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  country  west  of  the  lakes  before 
us,  what  is  the  commerce  of  these  lakes  to  be  in 
the  next  tweuty  rears?  It  is  settling  with  most 
astonishing  rapidity.  Our  railroads  are  piercing 
this  vast  territory  in  all  directions.  They  now 
reach  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  Alton,  Burlington 
Rock  Island  and  Dubuque;  and  more  than  a 
hundred  trains  a  day  arrive  and  depart  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  They  will  soon  be  extended  through  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  no  one  can  tell 
where  they  will  end  till  they  reach  the  Pacific. 
If  the  products  of  the  West,  gathered  from  only 
50,000  square  miles,  have  built  up  a  city  of  88.- 
000  people  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  years — 
for  it  is  only  a  few  months  more  than  that  since 
it  was  incorporated — who  dares  to  estimate  what 
the  next  twenty  years  will  accomplish?  I  once 
heard  Capt.  Hugunin,  a  veteran  sailor  of  our 
city,  who  commenced  his  eventful  career  on 
Lake  Ontario  in  1812,  “after  referring  to  the 
growth  and  the  er.dless  prospective  value  of  the 
products  of  the  West,  say  that  “  the  great  God. 
when  he  made  the  mighty  West,  made  also  the 
lakes  and  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  to  float  its 
commerce  to  the  ocean  and  I  might  add,  as  well 
attempt  to  lead  the  boiling  current  of  Niagara  to 
the  sea  in  hose  pipe,  as  to  ship  the  products  of 
these  700,000  square  miles  to  the  ocean  by  the 
Erie  and  the  Welland  Canals,  and  all  the  railroads 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  constructed.  The  West 
needs  the  Georgian  Bay  Canal  and  every  other 
avenue  to  the  ocean  that  can  possibly  be  opened. 

Mr.  Bross  illustrated  his  remarks  bv  a  large 
map  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  and 
their  importance  will  be  better  understood  by 
the  reader  by  having  a  map  before  him  when 
reading  them. 


Rc-Publishcd  for  15.  K.  Swift  &  Co..  Bankers,  Chicago,  111- 
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